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You can tell a Thoroughbred 


by Its Lines 


That’s right. The sleek lines of a thoroughbred are 
always recognizable to the expert. And with quick 
appraisal, the expert can accurately predict the 


performance promised in those lines. 


Of course, when it comes to farm equipment, the 
farmer is the expert. 


That’s why farmers the country over are quick 
to recognize John Deere equipment as the thor- 
oughbreds of the field—trim, efficient, and modern 
equipment built to set the pace in modern farming 
methods. 





That’s why, in the wheat fields of the West, the 
corn belt of the Midwest, the cotton and tobacco 
fields of the South—from coast to coast—wherever 
things grow, there is a growing demand for quality 
farm equipment, equipment bearing the familiar 
trademark of John Deere. 


JOHN DEERE 


sounocere/ MOLINE, tLEIUCNnNOIS 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 
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* AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Campus Store offers many services of 
which newcomers to the campus may not be 
aware. 


For instance, Ithaca bus tickets are avail- 
able at the business office lower level, where 
you can also cash checks up to $25.00. 


Typing service—Reports and term papers 
neatly typed—48 hr. service at Secretary's of- 
fice, lower level. 


Typewriter rental for a nominal fee in our 
Stationery Department. 


We have a Post Office in the North Lobby, 
Upper Level where stamps, money orders and 
package mailing is available. 


Photo finishing, racket restringing are just 
a few; inquire of any member of our staff the 
service you desire. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


BARNES HALL 


Going After 
the 
BIG ONES 


Don’t let the 
razor-sharp 
teeth of this 
North American 
cotton-tail 

get you 


Hunting Season Opens October 5 
Be Prepared 


@ Shotguns 
@ Rifles 


@ Camping Gear 


GUN & TACKLE CENTER 


504 W. State St. 


®@ Ammo 


@ Decoys 


“Genuine Government Surplus” 















Don’t monkey 





around— 





Go to the 


ROYAL PALM 


for the best 








in food and 











drink. 


— 209 Dryden Rd. 
¥: 9; Ithaca 4-9119 







































For all your grocery needs 


STOCK UP 


EGAN’S IGA 


402 College Ave. 








Editorial 


THE PHYSICS AND 
PRACTICE REVISIONS 


oo of the oldest curses of the argriculture student 

are undergoing faculty scrutiny. The physics re- 
quirement and student practice are both going to be 
debated in coming faculty meetings. 

No one on the faculty is ready to say anything 
definite about either situation. Most responses to 
questions are variations on a theme of “no comment.” 

Nevertheless, the students have been aware that 
something was happening to student practice and to 
the physics requirement. 

Last year the stigma-encrusted name “farm 
practice” was changed to the less offensive “student 
practice.” Towards the end of the spring term there 
was a sharp upturn in the number of rumors pre- 
dicting that student practice requirements were in 
for a change. 

During the summer a questionnaire went out to 
students who had taken Physics 104 and asked them 
for comments. In addition, a committee of faculty 
members talked to students, examined high school 
physics courses, studied the content of Physics 104, 
and compared marks in Physics with marks in other 
courses. 

The chairman of the committee, Professor L. B. 
Darrah, has been asking for lecture notes, text books, 
lab notes, and any other material from Physics 104. 
Corpus delicti, we suppose. 

Because there are no official statements on what 
is likely to happen to student practice and the physics 
requirement we can only speculate. 

We would guess that student practice is likely to 
be liberalized. There may be more emphasis on work 
in the individual’s major field of interest. Look for 
more control by the individual departments. We doubt 
that student practice will be dropped altogether. 

It is more difficult to prognosticate about physics. 
Don’t expect the physics requirement to be dropped, 
either. It is possible that the ag school will agitate for 
better instruction in physics. One idea circulated 
among students last term suggested beefing up an 
elementary Agricultural Engineering course and using 
it for the physics requirement. 

There is a definite need for both student practice 
and the physics requirement. Something should be 
done to restore their value to the students. 

We commend the faculty for studying these 
problems. 


S. A. B. 
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MORE 


NEW YORK STATE FARMERS 


READ AND PREFER 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


THAN 


ANY OTHER FARM PUBLICATION 


Starch Continuing Survey On Request 


E. R. EASTMAN 
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HUGH L. COSLINE, 
Editor 


IRVING W. INGALLS 
Advertising Manager 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


Ithaca, New York 


Of Cows, 
Crows, and Calls 


by Zilch 


REETINGS once more from Zilch, your friendly, 

folksy, homespun upper quad philosopher. 

Zilch spent the past summer out among the 
people. Why of course, on a farm. Not that he had 
to, but in order to satiate the masochist in him. But 
so as not to forget his delightful days of farm work 
for farm practice credits, Zilch kept a diary—sort of 
“Things I never told Prof. Shapley.” 

Item: Call to a Cow. When day is done and milk- 
ing time rolls around once more, the cows, way off 
in their pastoral paradise, must be, in some way, 
vocally summoned. There are many ways of achieving 
this end, and the methods vary from farm to farm. 
On the farm on which Zilch worked the following 
were used: 


Boss the elder used the more or less classic, “Come 
Boss !” The results varied depending on how much 
the cows really wanted to come and how loudly he 
intoned his plea. 


The permanent hired man had his own method 
consisting of something that emitted as a cross between 
a muffled roar and a snort. The words of his little 
song: “Come baby, come baby.” The results of the 
hired man were slightly better, however, as the cows 
thought of him as one of them. 

Boss the younger (son of boss the elder, obvious- 
ly) used a logical call which described his desire and 
gave helpful directions. “Coooooome home.” The cows 
rarely listened for two reasons: 1) They are afraid 
of him (he hits them) and 2) The cows don’t under- 
stand English so they wouldn’t know what he meant 
anyway. 

The temporary hired man picked up a little thing 
in his travels which is nothing like anything Zilch has 
ever heard before. His call seemed to be, “Plash plish,” 
or something to that effect. The cows were completely 
befuddled by this one and, consequently, 
entirely. 


ignored it 


Zilch, ace Ivy League farmer, has developed a 
call that is without equal in this, or any other state. 
He has nicely combinec the aforementioned methods 
and added a few.things of his own. It goes (gently 
crooned), “Come home boss-baby, you plish plash 
daughters of a frog.” 
could not stiffen Zilch’s 
highly flexible mind. Creativity is a thing not easily 
stifled by toil. In the case of Zilch he even soared into 
the realms of poetry. 


Hard work, however, 


Now, in these times of modern farming, it seemed 


to Zilch that some of the old poems should be revised. 
For a start, the one about Little Boy Blue: 

Little boy blue, your bank note is due, 

And there is a lien on your farm; 

The tax man is here to collect for last year, 

So you’d better go pawn your horn. 


Enough in the modern vein. This next bit of 
poetry was composed when Zilch finally left the sweet 
confines of his beloved dairy-poultry farm. 

Goodbye to the old bull, who made me so sore; 

So long to the hay fields, I’ll see them no more. 

The corn may possibly get . . . Oh, this high; 

Maybe you'll cut it my friend, but not I. 

Goodbye to the chickens, the calf and the cow; 

Goodbye to them all, for I’ve had it for now. 

Goodbye to the old farm, goodbye and farewell; 

‘My boss, his father, and sons—Go to H---! 

One day last summer, while prowling around the 
farm, Zilch came across a wind instrument that’s so 
far out that Brubeck doesn’t even dig it. It’s called, 
“The Olt’s Regular Crow Call.” Real crazy sound! 


This call business must be a big thing. The Olt 
people make quite a few types of calls. For instance: 
Canadian Honker Call, Fox-Coyote Call, Coon Call, 
Quail Call, Two-tone Turkey Call (Zilch has never 
seen a two tone turkey), Goose Call, Pintail Widgeon 
Call. Pintail Widgeon! Who would want to call a pin- 
tail widgeon except another pintail widgeon, of course. 
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Hormones Control Breeding 


by Steven A. Breth ’60 


RTIFICIAL insemination is probably the greatest 

advance to reach livestock men in centuries. Dairy- 
men especially, have quickly taken advantage of it. 

But A.I. has never caught on with beef raisers. 
The reason: watching for cows in heat is too time 
consuming on cattle ranches. 

To look for cows in heat, the rancher has to ride 
out on the range and observe his herd every day. Then 
the cows in heat have to be cut from the herd and 
the inseminator called. Most cattlemen prefer to let 
bulls run with the herd. Often these bulls are scrubs. 

But now, two hormones promise to make ALI. 
as practical for the beef raiser as for the dairyman. 

Cornell’s Dr. Wm. Hansel says that progesterone 
and oxytocin can be used to regulate heat periods in 
cattle. Using a combination of the hormones, Hansel 
can cause a cow to come into heat within two days 
of any given date. 

Under these conditions you could use A.I. to 
breed your entire herd at once. One week a year you 
would round your cows up, bring them into heat and 
breed them all at the same time. Using frozen semen, 
the cows could be bred to one or as many proved 
bulls as you desire. 

The functioning of the heat cycle depends on 
many hormones. Dr. Hansel manipulates the amount 
of two hormones—progesterone and oxytocin—to gain 
partial control of the cycle. 

In a normal ovary a high level of progesterone 
retards heat. When the level of progesterone is low, 
heat occurs. 

The level of progesterone depends on the size of 
a small yellow body in the ovary. This body is the 
corpus luteum. 

The corpus luteum is formed after an egg is re- 
leased (ovulation). The corpus luteum grows and de- 
generates in cycles of about 22 days. As the corpus 
luteum enlarges it secretes increasing amounts of pro- 
gestrone; as it shrinks the level of progesterone drops. 

When the level of progesterone is at its lowest 
ebb the cow comes into heat. If she is bred and con- 
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Four ways of injecting hormones 
Vis. Aids 


ceives, the corpus luteum enlarges and stays large. 
Hence, there is a high level of progesterone and the 
cow does not come into heat during pregnancy. If 
the cow is not bred the cycle begins over again. 

The effect of oxytocin on the reproductive cycle 
is a recent discovery by Dr. Hansel and his associates. 
Oxytocin retards the growth of the corpus luteum. As 
long as the corpus luteum is small the level of pro- 
gesterone stays low. The cow, now, comes into heat 
about every nine days instead of every 22 days. 

To control a cow’s heat cycle, Dr. Hansel injects 
oxytocin to keep the corpus luteum underdeveloped. 
To keep the cow from coming into heat after the 
oxytocin injection, he injects progesterone. The cow’s 
heat cycle is now controlled by the injected hormones. 

About six days before he wants the cow to be in 
heat Dr. Hansel stops the shots. At the end of this 
period the cow comes into heat and can be bred. 

The main problem facing researchers is the num- 
ber and frequency of injections. At present, it takes 
many injections to maintain the proper hormone 
balance. 


The average cattleman couldn’t find the time to 
make the shots. But, longer-lasting, more inexpensive 
hormones are being developed. In the future, cattle- 
men may have a practical method for using artificial 
insemination. 
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‘‘T see I don’t have to mention the danger of keeping your 
own bull, Fred, so, here’s some other advantages of artificial 
breeding ..-..+-. a 

. . . NYABC-sired daughters produce more 
in DHIA tests. Breeding costs are less, too. 

In addition there’s top conception, superior 

show and sales results, better disease con- 
trol and convenient service .. . a few of the 
reasons why 47,000 dairymen agree: 


There’s more pay the NYABC way. 


NEW YORK CD 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont 


Judd Falls Road 
Since 1940 

































































Before that Trek 
To Cortland.... 



















Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 





jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 








you, but the location is so convenient—just off 
campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 























Bartholf Service Station 
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gracious dining 
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lake 
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PARTIES AND BANQUETS 




















Taughannock Farms Inn 





Taughannock State Park 
Ithaca 40010 














Where the discrete meet 












Flora Rose... 








Home Economics Pioneer 






by Margaret FitzGerald 62 


N 1907 the workday of an average farmer’s wife 

was 12 or 15 hours of unending labor. Labor-saving 
devices were few. Helpful advice from women’s mag- 
azines was almost nonexistent. 

At Cornell’s College of Agriculture, Martha Van 
Rensselaer was trying to spread knowledge of easier, 
more efficient methods of housekeeping to farm wives. 

She had built a home reading course around home 
economics bulletins. Her winter course in home eco- 
nomics had attracted many farm women to the Cornell 
campus. She was now ready to find an assistant. 

Miss Van Rensselaer invited Flora Rose, a nutri- 
tion graduate of Columbia University, to teach the 
winter course. And so, in the fall of 1907 the tall, 
blonde, well-groomed young woman arrived in Ithaca 
to work with Martha Van Rensselaer. 

Shortly after Flora Rose arrived at Cornell, Dean 
Liberty Hyde Bailey decided to create a department 
of home economics. The success of the winter course 
had convinced him that home economics could be a 
valuable part of the College of Agriculture. 

He asked both Martha Van Rensselaer and Flora 
Rose to recommend a director for the department. 
Miss Van Rensselaer suggested Miss Rose. Miss Rose 
suggested Miss Van Rensselaer! When the department 
was created a year later, Dean Bailey was still un- 
decided on who would be director. He said, “Frankly, 
I have not found two people who can work together 
successfully, on an equal footing, but that is the way 
I propose to begin this department.” 

By agreement, Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss 
Rose divided the responsibility for the department. 
The former was in charge of extension service and 
general administration and the latter was in charge 
of resident teaching and research. As a result, Miss 
Rose came in close contact with the students. 

They had their differences, but usually managed 
to settle them in the best interests of the young de- 
partment. As Miss Rose said, “ . . . where one may 
yield in despair, two may resist with confidence and 
courage.” 

Jacob Gould Schurman, Cornell's third president, 
characterized the Van Rensselaer-Rose relationship as 
“the only successful double-headed administration in 
the academic world.” 

Finding funds for the fledgling department was 
not always easy. The members of the state legislature 
looked on home economics with a jaundiced eye. 

Miss Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose frequently 
had to travel to Albany to appeal for funds. 
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However, at least one State Sen- 
ator was won over by the oldest of 
woman’s wiles. During an inspec- 
tion of the college by some legis- 
lators, the department of home eco- 
nomics served a mez} for the vis- 
itors. A former student recalls that 
the meal particularly impressed a 
senator who asked, “What is this 
delicious dish I am eating?” When 
told it was cabbage, he replied, 
“Why I never eat cabbage, but you 
may give me some more.” 

Some time later, when the Legis- 
lature was debating the College of 
Agriculture’s request for $2,000,000, 
the senator declared, “I want to 
vote for the women who taught me 
to like cabbage.” 

That $2,000,000 allowed Dean 
Bailey’s 10-year plan for the expan- 
sion of the College to go into effect. 
Ihe department of home economics 
became a school in 1919. In 1925, 
the dreams of Martha Van Rensse- 
laer and Flora Rose were at last re- 
alized when the School became the 
College of Home Economics. 

Flora Rose’s career was a phe- 
nomenon in an age when unmarried 
women were expected to stay be- 
hind the shuttered windows of their 
homes. 

Three years of high school and 
the inevitable “grand tour” in Eu- 
rope had completed Miss Rose’s ed- 
ucation according to the standards 
of the day. 
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Flora Rose rebelled against family 
tradition and the strictures of he 
time. She borrowed money, and 
went in search of a career. 

She received a diploma in house- 
hold arts from Framingham Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass., in 1903 
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Ithaca Journal 
Flora Rose 


and earned a B.S. degree from Kan- 
sas State in 1904. Miss Rose re- 
ceived her M.A. in food and nutri- 
tion from Columbia University in 
1+07. 

Miss Rose was a kindly, yet 
strong willed woman. Once she had 
declared herself for something she 
did everything in her power to pro- 
mote it. 

One of the things she felt strong- 
ly about was the nutritional value 
of fish oils. She even included in 
her contract with a handy man a 
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The finest phonograph you can buy ! 


clause pledging him to take cod liver 
oil daily. Once when Miss Van Ren- 
sselaer was in the hospital Miss 
Rose sent her not two dozen flow- 
ers, but two dozen halibut liver oil 
capsules. 

When World War I ended, Flora 
Rose went to Belgium to help con- 
quer the malnutrition of the Belgian 
children. The Belgian government 
honored her with the Order of the 
Crown for her work. 

Flora Rose’s greatness as a teach- 
er extended from her deep interest 
in her field and from her love of 
people. A former student remem- 
bers how Miss Rose loaned her 
$1000 to continue her college edu- 
cation. When she paid her back, 
Miss Rose declined to take interest 
on the loan. 

Upon Miss Van_ Rensselaer’s 
death in 1932, Miss Rose became 
Director of the College of Home Ec- 
onomics until her retirement in 
1940. After her retirement, she con- 
tinued her interests in the growth 
of home economics and the College. 
Miss Rose served numerous home 
economics associations, as she had 
served her country by working on 
food commissions during the war. 
She taught nutrition to groups of 
senior citizens in California where 
she spent her retirement years. 

Flora Kose died July 25, 1959. 
The College of Home Economics is 
a memorial to her pioneer spirit. 


THE PROMENADE—Powerful distortion-free stereo — 36 watts — 


4 speed Garrard changer — separate bass, treble, balance 


controls — diamond needle 


$229.50 


Matching speaker in walnut, cherry, blond or mahogany. 


$59.50 


FRED’S RECORD SHOP 


124 W. State St. 
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a former Cornellian, manager of 
the Oneonta Stockyards 


INVITES 


“College of Agriculture stu- 
dents to visit our Oneonta Stock- 
yards—one of the nine livestock 
commission markets of Empire. 
Such a visit will promote better 
understanding of the role that 
Empire is playing in serving the 
livestock industry, and give each 
visitor an insight into how a co- 
operative organization like Em- 
pire works. 

“By seeing Empire in action, 
I think you, too, will recognize 
why many consignors and 
buyers have confidence in Em- 
pire’s sales. Then, if you know 
of anyone with livestock to mar- 
ket—or anyone planning to “sell 
out” — you'll be doing them a 
favor in recommending that they 
contact their nearby Empire 
stockyards manager for any of 
these services.” 


EMPIRE Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular 
Weekly Livesteck Auctions 
At 
Bath, Bullville, Caledonia, 
Dryden, Gouverneur,- Greene, 
Oneonta, Watertown and 
West Winfield. 








N a poultry farm somewhere 

in the Northeast, at this very 
moment a small boy might be sitting 
on his father’s knee, looking into 
the elder’s eyes, and saying, “Dad- 
dy, where do egg prices come 
from?” In the spring of 1959 the 
little boy had seen his father be- 
come numb upon hearing the Urn- 
er-Barry report describe a 25-cent 
egg market price. He now wanted 


wholesalers accept nearly all offers. 

Complete with buyers, sellers, 
and a market place, the egg pricing 
picture is ready for action. On a 
typical day the buyers for the chain 
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Egg Pricing: A mysterious game nobody wins. . . 


to know the origin of the myster- 
ious force that caused egg pro- 
ducers so much distress. 

At the core of the egg pricing sys- 
tem is the New York Mercantile 
Exchange located in lower Man- 
hatten. The Exchange, organized 
in the late 1800's, is little more than 
an auction where certain commodi- 
ties can be bought and sold. Origin- 
ally the Exchange dealt in several 
products, but now mainly egg trad- 
ing is done. 

Buyers and sellers are a neces- 
sary part of any transaction and on 
the exchange the primary traders 
are the large corporate grocery 
chains, like A & P, the Grand 
Union, and the large independent 
wholesalers. 

Corporate chains, as buyers on 
the Exchange, will only buy as 
much as they expect to sell. 


Independent wholesalers vary 
their role in two respects. Although 
wholesalers are primarily sellers on 
the Exchange, they also buy some 
of their supplies there. Where chains 
have sales limitations on purchases, 


stores and the wholesalers’ sales 
representatives converge on the 
Mercantile Exchange. At precisely 
10:30 a.m. trading begins. 

Eggs are put up for sale with an 
asking price. The buyer either buys 
at that price or haggles with the 
seller until an acceptable price is 
reached. The Exchange closes at 
10:45 a.m. and final prices are us- 
ually agreed upon five minutes be- 
fore closing. 

Eggs are graded for sales accord- 
ing to weight, quality, and color 
(for instance, “Extra Fancy White 
Heavyweight”) and each grade 
must have a price set for it. Many 
prices may be accepted for many 
groups of eggs of each grade during 
the trading, but the last prices ac- 
cepted before the Exchange closes 
are the important ones. 

Next to enter the egg pricing 


‘drama is the market reporting firm 


of Urner-Barry. A reporter, Mr. 
Urner himself, goes to the Exchange 
and checks the closing prices for 
the various groups of eggs. These 
prices, tempered by results of street 
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Eggs! 
by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


sales, compose the Urner-Barry egg 
market quotations. They are the 
accepted base price between egg 
traders throughout the Northeast 
and the United States. These are 
THE egg prices. 

So the picture seems complete: 
the closing price on the Merchantile 
Exchange as quoted by Urner-Bar- 
ry is THE price of eggs. But a few 
more strokes can be added by a 
USDA report written by Norris T. 
Pritchard and a personal interview 
with Lawrence B. Darrah, profes- 
sor of marketing in the College. 

Trading on the Mercantile Ex- 
_ change determines the price of eggs 
for the major part of the poultry 
industry. Mr. Pritchard, in his re- 
port, brings up the question of 
representativeness. Of the total 
volume of eggs traded in the North- 
east, Mr. Pritchard noted than only 
1 percent went through the Mer- 
cantile Exchange. Although heavy 
trading was done on the Exchange 
in the past, now a very small per- 
centage of eggs traded goes through 





Sozio/Goodrich 
. . but the farmer loses. 
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the Exchange. 

Egg producers are then éaced 
with a pricing structure that is pos- 
sibly sapping the life out of their 
industry. Professor Darrah sug- 
gested a course of action that could 
help certain farmers who happen to 
be in the right place at the right 
time—direct marketing. 

“What good reason,” asks Profes- 
sor Darrah, “is there for anybody 
to produce eggs in the Northeast? 
It isn’t the climate, low labor costs, 
or building costs . . . and you can 
go on. You finally come down to 
the important thing . . . the market 
—the cities in and surrounding our 
production area.” All the north- 
eastern egg produccrs, Professor 
Darrah continued, aren’t taking full 
advantage of their markets. 

Eggs produced in the Northeast 
are marketed primarily through 
wholesalers. This is the same pro- 
cedure used by Western and 
Southern producers and it costs 
them less to produce a dozen eggs. 

When the egg price is high, Pro- 
fessor Darrah suggests letting some- 
one else do the marketing. But 
when the price is depressed, the 
farmer might just as well pay him- 
self the wage received by the truck 
drivers, egg graders, candlers, pack- 
ers, and other people involved in 
marketing eggs. 

On the poultry farm somewhere 
in the Northeast, the little boy 
might be looking into his father’s 
eyes and asking, “But Daddy, what 
about the Mercantile Exchange?” 

Daddy might recall from Mr. 
Pritchard’s report that chain stores 
buy more than 80 percent of their 
eggs from farmers’ cooperatives. He 
may then reason that the coops in 
the Northeast might band together 
and form an egg market whose 
prices would very closely represent 
egg trading conditions. 

Daddy doesn’t know the answer, 
but he is sure of one thing. If, in 
spite of his efforts to be a success- 
ful farmer, an outdated marketing 
system is restricting his profits, he, 
and other independent egg _pro- 
ducers in the Northeast, may be 
without farms. 








To get 


a PLUMBER 


call 


Ithaca 3415 


Plumbing 


Heating Supplies 


Installations 


Donahue-Halverson, 


inc. 


602 W. Seneca 





PALACE 
LAUNDRY 


@ COIN operated 
@ SELF service 


25c wash 


10¢ for 10 min. dry 


(you'll need 20 to dry) 


—Open 24 hours a day 


7 days a week 


Bring your date 


to the 


Palace Laundry 


325 Eddy St. 





















































































































































































































































AL’S 
DAIRY BAR 


Take that study 
break at Al’s 


Always Fast Service 
Open from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


321 College Ave. 
Ithaca 9691 





The finest service 


in town is still 


available from: 


Don Streeter’s 


Texaco Seryice Station 


529 W. Seneca St. 


Ithaca 8892 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joe College: 


A Campus Phenomenon 


M®: Joe College of 1945 would 

have never considered marriage 
a part of his college career. Far 
from it, he didn’t want to be tied 
down—marriage was strictly for the 
future. 

But, the Joe Colleges of today 
seem to think otherwise. One out of 
every five U.S. college students is 
married. In just 15 years, the num- 
ber of married students has in- 
creased from a handful to 700,000. 
And, it looks like the number is 
going to climb higher. 

Why today’s generation of col- 
lege students is marrying when past 
generations didn’t has been a mat- 
ter of much conjecture to educators. 

The opinions of four family re- 
lations experts were summarized in 
an issue of Good Housekeeping. 

According to Dr. Helen Buchan- 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


an of Pennsylvania State, Dr. Ger- 
hard Neubeck of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Nelson Foote, past 
director of the University of 
Chicago’s Family Study Center, 
now of General Electric’s Research 
Staff, and Prof. Harold Feldman 
of Cornell, the GI’s of World War 
II broke the ice by returning to 
the campuses with their wives. At 
the same time, the stigma against 
women working was disappearing. 

More jobs were available on cam- 
puses as a result of the education 
boom and ten years of prosperity. 
The experts also stated that the 
students from the lower  socio- 
economic classes, who could af- 
ford college for the first time, con- 
tinued to marry early, college or 
not. 


Professor Feldman of the Child 
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Development and Family Relations 
Department in Cornell’s College of 
Home Economics adds another 
reason for the increase in college 
marriages: 

“Today, early dating and high 
school ‘going-steady’ mean many 
students coming to college have al- 
ready experienced the social free- 
dom that formerly came as a part 
of college. These students are 
further ahead in the process of 
mate selection.” 

Whatever the general reasons for 
the increase in college marriages, 
the students themselves have their 
own reasons. 

As one Cornell student put it: 
“We both know what we want and 
we love each other, why wait?” 

This seems to be the general at- 
titude of many married students. 
Dr. Donald Ford, director of Penn 


State’s Division of Counseling 
backs this up: These students 
“have counted their assets and 


know they’ve an average chance of 
making a go of it.” 

Adventure and fame are not the 
goals of these students. They want 
a loyal mate and a happy home 
first. And, they see no reason to 
postpone marriage, if they’ve found 
the right partner. 

Yet, the price they pay for mar- 
rying is often high. By far, the vast 
majority of these marriages include 
a student-husband and a working 
wife, who is getting her Ph.T. 
(Putting Hubby Through). As the 
result, many of these couples live 
in a state of semi-poverty, where 
making every penny count is an 
absolute necessity. 

Many educators see this lack of 
money as an asset. These students 
“wear their poverty as a badge of 
honor,” according to Dr. Ford. The 
poverty unifies the couple rather 
than separates them as it might in 
later marriage. 

Most of these couples aren’t con- 
cerned about the possibility that 
they might be caught without funds 
during a serious economic depres- 
sion in the future. In short, they 
are not worried about the future. 
- Jn addition to financial problems, 
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these married students have other 
special problems. As one recently 
married Cornell co-ed put it: “Be- 
ing married and going to school at 
the same time isn’t easy.” 

Yet, there seems to be a universal 
opinion that these marriages are 
good. Many studies indicate this. 
Worth R. Jones, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, questioned 75 
married and 75 unmarried students. 
In his sample, married students 
expressed fewer emotional problems 
and tensions and were better able 
to cope with those they did have. 

While many educators were at 
first skeptical about married stud- 
ents keeping up their grades, Dr. 
Feldman of Cornell best summar- 
izes the present opinion on this 
point: “Married students are no 
worse scholastically than most un- 
married students and in some stud- 
ies, better.” 

But some educators still have 
reason to doubt the success of these 
marriages. They ask whether these 
students will regret the freedom 
they didn’t have while in college. 

Professor Feldman answers that 
this is a matter of individual dif- 
ferences. Some of the students who 
do marry are the more mature and 
have already had enough of the 
“playboy” period in their earlier 
years. They are psychologically 
ready for marriage. 

The results of these marriages 
won’t be known for quite a few 
yeats. In the meantime, they will 
be studied and discussed by edu- 


cators. Married students are no 





longer an oddity, but they still are 
a relatively new segment of the col- 
lege student body. 

But, the future looks good for 
students who marry in college. As 
Dr. Gerhard Neubeck, chairman of 
the Family Life Program at the 
University of Minnesota states: 
Most of these marriages are “ma- 
ture . . . well thought out... 
promising.” 








OBIE’S DINER 


1016 W. State 





Looking for the 


COUNTRYMAN? 


First Compet Meeting 
October 7, 4:45 p.m. 
490 Roberts Hall 


@ editorial @ business 


@ art @ advertising 


@ photography 

















CRISPELL CHARTER SERVICE, INC. 


Buses for Charter for all Occasions 
Phone Ithaca 23377 


716 W. Clinton Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 












































































































































































































































































































































fer A PIZZA 


that’s A Treat— 


' 


Go to JOE'S on Buffalo Street 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone: 4-9039 


Is Your Car Committing 


MUFFLER MURDER? 


Have a new muffler installed 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


conf. 


329 College Ave. 


Ithaca 4-9176 





LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 
PRINT? 





You'll find it at — 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 


“Printers of the Cornell Countryman” 


Cupboard Bare? 


Co-op Shopping Center 


Complete food store teaturing over 3,000 non- 


food items. 


Save your sales slips. They mean money to you 


at the end of the year. 


601-619 W. Clinton St. 
Ithaca 2-2449 
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Clubs 


On The Upper Quad 


Ag. Engineering Club 
| pepe 
FY 





This organization provides a 
practical supplement to the agri- 
cultural engineer’s curriculum. 


The club is represented on both 
the Engineering Council and the 
Ag-Domicon Council. Membership 
in the club is cpen to both 4- and 
5-year students. 

The program for this year in- 
cludes movies, speakers, tours, and, 
of course, the annual banquet and 
picnic in the spring. Regular meet- 
ings are held twice a month in 


Riley-Robb Hall. 


C.A.T.A. 





C.A.T.A. is made up of future 
high school teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Members, through reg- 
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ularly scheduled meetings and trips 
to near-by high school Vo-Ag de- 
partments, learn many of the prac- 
tical aspects of teaching Vo-Ag and 
advising Future Farmer groups. 


The meetings are held on every 
first and third Thursday of each 
month in Warren Seminar Room. 
In addition, an annual picnic is 


held each May. 


All Vo-Ag majors should make 
C.A.T.A. a part of their education 
and club activities at Cornell. 


Conservation Club 





The Conservation Club is a 
group of Cornell students interested 
in conservation and natural history. 
Every other Thursday evening, 
members meet in Fernow Hall at 
7:30 p.m. At these meeting the 
club listens to speakers, usually pro- 
fessional conservationists, and plans 
events and projects. 


Yearly events consist of several 
outings, a game dinner, and a smelt 
fry. 


For projects, the club _partici- 
pates in wildlife census, co-sponsors 
the Audubon Screen Tours, and 
presents exhibits and gives talks 
to interested groups. 





What does the Countryman staff 


do? Look through this magazine. 


Editorial staff members write the 
copy, proof it, select the pictures, 
write the headlines and captions. 
Advertising staff members create 
the ads and sell the space. Business 
staff members balance the books, 
pacify the creditors, and harangue 
the debtors. Circulation staff mem- 
bers mail out the magazine and 
correspond with subscribers. Art 
and Photography staff members 
create the cover and illustrate the 
articles and advertising. 

Watch for notices of our first 
compet meeting. Or, even better, 
drop up to 490 Roberts Hall any 
afternoon after 4:30 and have a 
cup of coffee with us. 





4-H Club 


As part of the national organiza- 
tion, the 4-H club aims for service. 
Whatever you do, there’s bound to 
be great fellowship. First of all, we 
have our open house in the fall. 
There’s lots of work and fun on 
Ag-Hec Day and during Farm and 
Home Week. 


If recreation is your line, the 4-H 
Rec Team needs more dance callers. 
The meetings have programs in- 
cluding: IFYE delegates and speak- 


(Continued next page) 


WANT 
something... 


STRANDER_. 


BUILT? 


Call 


Baker Lumber 
Ithaca 49927 


Building Supplies 
Lumber 
Paint 


Nails 


505 Third St. 





CLUBS (continued) 


ers on current topics and problems. 

But, wait, we need one thing! We 
need enthusiastic rural leaders of 
tomorrow. You guessed it. You 
qualify! Look for posters of our 
meetings. 


Floriculture Club 
oR RRS 


ar 


The Floriculture Club consists of 
about 50 members from the Flori- 
culture Department. 

We have meetings once a month 
with different speakers or themes 
for each meeting. These themes 
range from tips on traveling around 
the world, to floriculture, and to 
plant diseases. We have a Christmas 
party and a big picnic at Burter- 
milk Falls in the spring. 

In October the Floriculture Club 
sponsors the Mum Ball. This is one 
of the first big dances of the school 
year. 

This fall the club will work at 
various jobs to raise money for a 
trip to the New York City Flower 
Show. 

The club will hold its first meet- 
ing soon. Come and get acquainted. 


Cornell Grange 


Many people do not realize that 
there is a subordinate Grange lo- 
cated right here on campus. Cor- 
nell Grange 1577 meets on the first 
and third Tuesday nights of each 
month at 8 p.m. in the Warren 
Student Lounge. 

‘The Cornell Grange has an active 
Recreation Team and at present is 
trying to establish a scholarship for 
an incoming freshman Grange mem- 
ber. 

All students interested in beiong- 
ing to the Cornell Grange are wel- 
come to attend its meetings. 


Pre-Vet Club 


Through guest speakers and fre- 
quent movies, the Pre-Vet Club 
gives its members a close look at 
the various branches of veterinary 
medicine. 

Each year veterinarians give 
their views on fields ranging from 
general practice to outer space re- 
search with monkeys. Often the 
student will find that veterinary 
medicine offers more than he ex- 
pected. 


Poultry Science Club 
‘ Zz | 
< 


Small, powerful, helpful and with 
lots of energy—this is the Cornell 
Poultry Science Club. 
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In the picture, you will notice 
the interest that the public shows 
in our activities. This is our exhibit 
at “Straight to the Country.” 

Anyone who has interest in poul- 
try is urged to come to our meet- 
ings and meet the members. 

We will do our best to make you 
feel at home and to enjoy yourself. 
Look for posters around the Ag 
Campus announcing our meetings. 


Round-Up Club 





The Round-up Club is made up 
of students interested in raising, 
fitting and showing livestock. 

The Student Livestock Show, 
held during Farm and Home Week, 
is the highlight of our year’s events. 

In addition to speakers at our 
regular meetings we have student- 
faculty skits, field trips, judging 
contests, parties, picnics and a ban- 
quet. These are just a few of the 
interesting events planned for the 
coming year. 
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Vegetable Crops Club 





Vegetable Crops Club is concern- 
ed with topics related to the vege- 
table industry. Membership is open 
to anyone interested in our activi- 
ties. 

Our team competes in the Inter- 
collegiate Judging Contest annually 
(above). 

The monthly meetings are high- 
lighted by a speaker. Discussion and 
refreshments follow. 

In addition to participating in 
Farm and Home Week the club 
may make some trips to vegetable 
areas in the Northeast. 

We hope to see you at our next 
meeting. 


Other Clubs 


Other clubs on the upper campus 
are: Dairy Science Club, Home Ec 
Club, Agronomy Club, Pomology 
Club, and Ag Domicon Council. 


The best food in town 


For the most reasonable price. 


428 W. STATE ST. 
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Direct your 


SUNNYSIDE 
RESTAURANT 


SOUTHERN-FRIED 
CHICKEN 


STEAK 
SEAFOOD 


All Legal Beverages 


Corner Elmira Rd. & 
S. Meadow St. 


Parking no problem 


















Shoe Sales — Repair 


@ Bates dress shoes 


with campus styling 


@ Low cut—w. S. Keds 
@ Regulation R.O.T.C. shoes 


@ Engineer Boots 


Opposite Leonardo’s 
401 Eddy Street 
Ithaca 2-1700 


Complete Shoe 
Store on the Hill 
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20 years...of Comfort, 
Production and Profit...OR? 


Few men can afford more than one parlor 


and pipe line in a lifetime. . 
selection is a big decision. 


0. ..ahe 


Up to now nobody has thought up a more 
convenient and more comfortable way to 
milk cows than in a Surge Parlor.. . and, 
twenty years is a long time to be uncom- 
fortable. 


Up to now—nobody has figured out a better 
and a safer way to milk for high production 
and udder health than with Genuine, down- 
ward and forward Surge TUG & PULL that 
holds the teat cups down where they belong. 


Up to now—nobody has topped Organized 
Surge Service ...and with any pipe line 


milker, service is an important part of the 
story. 


Up to now there is just no better guarantee 
of comfort, production and profits than a 
Surge Parlor with a Surge Pipe Line. 


The Surge is not a cheap machine... the 
price will be higher — over a twenty year 
stretch Surge might cost you a quarter of a 
cent more a cow a milking. 


Not much to pay for insurance when you 
consider what you have at stake. 


ALL SURGE EQUIPMENT SOLD ON 


EASY TERMS 


BABSON BROS. CO. of New York 


842 W. Belden Ave. e 


TEN ORE ELS LAID 


Syracuse 1, New York 


ATLANTA @ CHICAGO © DALLAS © KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS © SACRAMENTO © SEATTLE © TORONTO 
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From 5,000 pounds per acre to 10 pounds per 
acre, this New Ipra Fertilizer Spreader distributes 
any fertilizer in any condition in any amount... 
uniformly, accurately, and without clogging ... 
or the purchaser gets his money back. 


It broadcasts fertilizer or lime . . . makes band 
application for row crops . . . top-dresses pastures 
... spreads feed to turkeys and pullets on the range 
. .. distributes insecticides, herbicides, sand, salt, 
and cinders. 


It sows any number of grasses, grains, and 
legumes. With front mounted seeding attachment, 


Spreads it right... heavy or light 














it accurately sows small, light, and chaffy seeds 
in clear view of the operator. 


Easy to clean, its agitator, shutters and bottom 
assembly are all quickly removable. Operating han- 
dle adjusts in length for convenient control from 
the tractor seat. Long drawbar permits short turns. 


Like the New Ipea Fertilizer Spreader, each 
piece of New IpEa farm equipment tells its own 
story of excellence in design, engineering and con- 
struction. 


Doesn’t this explain why sucessful farmers al- 
ways look at New Ipea before they buy ? 


NEw [pEA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, COLDWATER, OHIO 


Division M¥EO Distributing Corp. 


pe Ee cy A Et ee 2 FARM 


EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 189 9 






Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


Washinston, D. Cc. 


Worlds G4 greatest tractor 


Iinternational® 


tractor power sizes ...10 to 82 hp! 


Dozens of types, sizes, and options let a farmer 
“design” his own IH tractor to fit a 5 acre 
truck farm ...a5,000 acre wheat ranch... or 
any other acreage or farming enterprise in be- 
tween! 


See your 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves 
in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment . . . Twine . . . Indus- 
trial Tractors . . . Construction Equipment . . . General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





